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Cunliffe-Lister, who had recently changed his name from Lloyd-
Greame for family reasons. He was an ardent protectionist and
used to irritate us by the homilies he addressed to his own supporters
as to the errors of our ways. Samuel was once asked by a Liberal
member why Cunliffe-Lister found it necessary to repeat his argu-
ments so often, and he wittily replied, "He does it once for Lloyd,
once for Greame, once for Gunliffe and once for Lister." He might
now add one more for "Swinton," the title he has taken for his
peerage.

In the 1924 Government, Winston Churchill made his appear-
ance as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one of the joys of life was
to listen to the debates between him and Snowden. In tempera-
ment and character they were poles apart, and ^Snowden liked
nothing better than to spit venom at the new Conservative Chan-
cellor. Snowden had a very bitter tongue and always gave the
impression of being a good hater. This was partly due to his
physical defects, but he was a man of deep convictions and he was
never prepared to compromise with them. In private life he was
a very sweet and gentle character.

Perhaps the biggest event in the 1924 to 1929 Parliament was
the General Strike which, in 1926, threatened to paralyse the whole
organisation of the country. Everything was brought to a stand-
still and it looked as if London would be brought to the verge of
starvation. Some people interpreted it as a real attempt to set up
a parallel force to Parliament, and no doubt some hotheads may
have had such revolutionary aims in view, but I am satisfied that
the majority of the leaders had no other object than to help the
sorely tried miners who, owing to conditions quite outside their
own cofitrol, found themselves faced with the serious lowering of
their standard of living almost below subsistence level. I saw
another side of the problem. My son, who was then at Cambridge^
came up to town with a number of his friends who thoroughly
enjoyed themselves running trams and trains or acting as porters,
not because they took sides in the dispute but partly from a sense
of duty and partly for the fun of the thing.

The strike should have presented a golden opportunity to the
Liberals. There is no doubt the ordering of it was a colossal
blunder: it failed to achieve anything for the miners and it came
*to an ignominious end. The Liberals who were not parties to the
dispute were in a positiori not only to have provided a constructive
policy but to have given a real lead to the nation. Herbert Samuel,
who at the time was outside and not in the House of Commons
and was abroad, was brought back and did play some small part
in bringing about a, settlement. But the only effect of die strike
on the Liberal Party was to make a deep fissure. I remember